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XIV.— THE EXEMPLUM OF THE PENITENT 
USUKEE 

It has been generally recognized by students of the 
mediaeval drama, that certain of the moral tales found in 
collections of exempla and in commonplace books influ- 
enced indirectly the morality play. 1 This inference seems 
to be drawn as much frein evidence of the dramatic possi- 
bilities inherent in specific exempla as from evidence of 
their widespread popularity. An example of a didactic 
story with such dramatic adaptability is offered by the 
tale of the penitent usurer. Its theme, the struggle 
between demons and angels for the soul of man, seems to 
foreshadow the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues type 
of morality. The number of mss., moreover, which have 
survived, proves that the tale was disseminated throughout 
England and the Continent, and therefore would be easily 
accessible to playwrights in search of dramatic material. 
Furthermore, the same inference may be drawn from the 
analogy between plays embodying favorite miracles or 
fabliaux and morality plays probably based upon popular 
exempla. For, although no scholar has hitherto shown the 
dependence of any extant morality play upon a specific 
exemplim, yet it is almost inconceivable that well-known 
didactic tales, obviously suited to dramatic purposes and 
extensively circulated in collections of exempla and in com- 
monplace books, 2 should not have been used by the makers 

1 Of. Elbert N. S. Thompson, The English Moral Plays in the Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, New Haven, 
Ct., 1910, vol. xrv, pp. 298-303. 

'In an article upon the Authorship of the Alphabetum Narratio- 
num, printed in the Library for January, 1905, Mr. J. A. Herbert 
writes, " Towards the end of the century [i. e., the thirteenth] three 
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of moral plays. A striking illustration of the tendency to 
embody miracles in plays is the Croxton Play of the Sac- 
rament. Written about 1465, this play dramatizes a 
widely diffused miracle of the Eucharist. An illustration 
of the use of the fable is offered by an Italian miracle play 
of the fifteenth century, in which the writer has merely 
put into dramatic form the tale of the Three Bobbers and 
the Treasure Trove, 3 found in the Veddabbha Jataka. 
Again, Hans Sachs, who often used for his Fastnachtspiele 
material taken directly from books of sermons and from 
German translations of fabliaux, treated the same Treasure 
Trove story in a form similar to the Italian version, first 
in a Meisterlied, written in 1547, and later in a Spiel, 
composed in 1555. 4 Shakespeare's use of the story of the 
Three Caskets in the Merchant of Venice furnishes another 
instance of the frequency with which dramatic tales were 
incorporated in plays or parts of plays. Even at the pres- 
ent time, Maeterlinck supplies another instance of the same 
tendency in his Sister Beatrice, in which he has done little 
more than modernize the old miracle of the B. V. M., the 
Nun Who Saw the World. 

large collections of exempla were formed by different compilers, 
arranged under subject-headings in alphabetical order .... the 
Speculum Laicorum .... the Tractatus eaeemplorum de abundantia 
adaptorum ad omnem materiam in sermonibus, secundum ordvnem 
alphabet* .... the Alphabetum Narrationum," and that " the latter 
half of the thirteenth century was prolific in such works." 

"Alessandro DAncona, Sacre Rappresentazioni dei secoli XIV, 
XV e XVI raccolte e illustrate, Firenze, 1872, vol. u, p. 33, "L'e- 
dizione originale e cosl deserittta dal Batines, Bibl., p. 23 : — ' Inco- 
mincia la Rappresentatione di Sancto Antonio della Bar ba romito: 
et prima langio lo annvntia — Fa parte del tomo n della Raccolta del 
sec. xv, dove occupa 22c. — In fine si legge soltanto: Finis.'" 

*F. J. Furnivall, Edmund Brock, W. A. Clouston, Originals and 
Analogues of some of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Publications of 
the Chaucer Society, 2nd Series, 7, 10, 15, 20, 22, London, 1872-87, 
pp. 433-434. 
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Such dramatic practice seems to indicate that the con- 
flict-between-the-vices-and-virtues type of morality might 
have been suggested, if not definitely influenced, by the 
exemplum of the penitent usurer. Consequently, it is the 
purpose of this paper to trace the evolution of the story 
of the penitent usurer and to point out the probability of 
its influence upon the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues 
type of morality. In tracing the evolution of the tale, the 
source must first be considered. Secondly, certain hitherto 
unpublished versions will be printed and those which have 
already been printed will be summarized. Thirdly, each 
of these versions will be compared with the common source. 
Finally, in showing how great was the probable influence 
of the exemplum of the penitent usurer upon the morality 
play, the dramatic possibilities of the subject-matter and 
its widespread popularity will be considered in detail. 

The first appearance of the exemplum of the penitent 
usurer, under the title of De contentione sanctorum ange- 
lorum cum daemonibus pro anima cuiusdam usurarii 
contriti, occurs in Csesarius von Heisterbach's Dialogus 
Miraculorum, 5 (Dist. n, cap. 31) to which a date later 
than 1222 6 cannot be assigned. The story is related by 
Csesarius on the authority of a certain old man, a " sacer- 
dos et monachus nigri ordinis, natione Saxo." Since, how- 
ever, Csesarius' ascriptions are not always trustworthy, 7 it 

5 Cwsarii Heisterbacensis monachi ordmis Oisterciensis Dialogus 
Miraculorum, ed. Josephus Strange, Coloniae, Bonnae, et Bruxellis, 
1851. 

* J. A. Herbert writes in his Catalogue of Romances in the Depart- 
ment of MSS. in the British Museum, London, 1910, vol. in, p. 348, 
" The Dialogus Miraculorum was completed in or very soon after 
1222: see Dist. X, capp. 41, 48, etc." 

' Cf. ibid., vol. m, p. 349, with reference to the authorship of the 
story of the Merciful Knight, found in the Dialogus Miraculorum, 
Dist. vm, cap. 21. 
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remains an open question whether this Benedictine monk 
was the original authority for the miracle. Nevertheless, 
as no earlier version of the tale has been found, it may be 
true that, in this case, the Black Monk was the author. 
Whatever the exact form of the original story may have 
been, it is upon Caesarius that scholars rely for the first 
written version. The following is a brief summary of this 
story as it is related in the Dialogus Miraculorwm. 

A wealthy usurer, stricken by a sudden malady, begins to meditate 
upon the wickedness of usury, the torments of hell, and the diffi- 
culties of repentance. Eeeognizing that he is at the point of death, 
he summons an abbot of the Black Order, into whose keeping he 
promises to give all his possessions, provided that the latter absolves 
him from his sins. After a preliminary consultation with the bishop, 
the abbot agrees to become sponsor for the usurer's soul. The dying 
man then beseeches the abbot to have him carried to the monastery 
whither his goods have ibeen already removed. All is done according 
to the usurer's wish, but he expires upon reaching the monastery 
and his body is placed in the oratory. There during the night 
brothers watch beside the corpse. Suddenly appear four loathsome 
demons, who take up positions on the left side of the bier and, with 
the exception of one old monk, put the brothers to flight. Immedi- 
ately four angels enter and range themselves on the right, opposite 
the demons, whose leader at once intones the second verse of the 
thirtyififth Psalm. The rest of the fiends repeat after him in turn the 
third, fourth, and fifth verses, and upon the completion of the fifth 
they cry out in unison, " God is just, and therefore this man right- 
fully belongs to us." Hereupon, the angels beg the demons to proceed 
with the song of David, but the demons reply that enough has been 
said to ensure the usurer's damnation. Then the angels one after 
another repeat the next three 8 verses of the psalm and claim the soul 
as theirs, adding the ninth and tenth verses as further proof of the 
usurer's salvation. After putting the demons to confusion and then 
to silence in this manner, the angels take the soul to " associate 



'The first angel quotes the sixth verse; the second angel quotes 
only the first sentence of the seventh verse; the second part of the 
seventh and the first pant of the eighth verses are recited by the 
third angel, while the fourth concludes with the remainder of the 
eighth verse. 
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with those of whom the Saviour says, ' Gaudium est in coelo angelis 
Dei super uno ipeccatore poenitentiam agente.' " " 

This version is written in Latin throughout. In the 
fifteenth century, however, the exem-nlum of the penitent 
usurer occurs in five mss., all based more or less closely 
upon Caesarius' story and written partly in Latin and 
partly in English. Of these mss. two have been already 
printed, the one in the Alphabet of Tales, 10 entitled Testa- 
mentum usararij in morte factum valet, and the other in 
Jacob's Well, 11 where it is used as an exemplum for the 
sermon De Cupiditate, while the remaining three, Mag- 
dalen College Oxford ms. 60, f. 23 6 b , Corpus Christi 
College Cambridge ms. 392, f. 260, a and Advocates ms. 
18.4. 4.,f. 108 «-108 b , have hitherto been unprinted. 12 In 
order that a comparison of all the tales with Caesarius' 
version may be conveniently made, the first two will be 
summarized briefly, and the remaining three will be 
printed in full, one after the other. 

The story found in the Alphabet of Tales tells concisely 
how a usurer fell sick and summoned a holy abbot to shrive 
him. For the sake of his soul he gave all his goods to the 
abbey whither he had been brought to die. When the 
monks were at prayer round the corpse, they suddenly 
perceived four grisly spirits standing on its left side. All 
the brothers fled in fear, except one old monk. Then four 
white angels made their appearance on the side opposite 
the fiends. Thereupon the demons recited, in Latin, verses 
2-5 of the thirty-fifth Psalm in proof of the usurer's guilt, 

• This verse from Luke xv, 10 is not quoted accurately. 

w An Alphabet of Tales, ed. Mary M. Banks, Early English Text 
Society, Original Series, vol. 127, pp. 503-504, London, 1905. 

11 Jacob's Well, ed. Dr. Arthur Brandeis, Early English Text Soci- 
ety, Original Series, London, 1900, vol. 115, pp. 138-141. 

a Dr. Carleton Brown kindly brought these mss. to my notice. 
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while the angels defended him by reciting verses 6-8 of 
the same Psalm. By this means the demons were con- 
futed; and the soul was carried off to heaven. Of the 
version in Jacob's Well, the larger part of the tale deals 
with a sermon delivered by the abbot to the dying usurer 
upon the duty of restoring goods falsely gained. In this 
account, unlike the others, the usurer was brought dead to 
the abbey. While the monks were repeating the Office for 
the Dead four fiends entered and put to flight not only the 
monks, with the exception of one, but also the abbot. Upon 
the entrance of four fair angels, one of the evil spirits said, 
" Oure freend here is deed, perefore we iiij feendys saye 
we oure sawtere for his soule, and I begynne." First the 
demons quoted verses 2-5 of the thirty-fifth Psalm in Latin 
and then the angels replied with the next three verses. An 
English rendition of the verses is added. For convenience 
in comparing this rendition with those of the Advocates, 
Magdalen, and Corpus Christi College Cambridge versions 
a reprint is inserted here. 

J>is synnere in him-self he sayde 
bat he schulde sy«ne, nojt euyll apayde. 
Goddys dreed, a-forn hia ey3e sy3t, 
had he neure, day ne nyjt. 

He Ms hath don treccherously 
In be sy3t of god on hy3, | 
bat his wyckydnes is foimdyn hate 
to his god, erly & late. 

woordyys of his mowth were wyckydnesse; 
He dyde neuere weel, to more ne lesse. 

Euere wyckydnesse he thoujt, 
In his bed whan he was broiyt. 
Wyokyd waye hatyd he nou3t, 
Malyce & sywne euere he sou3t. 

God lord, bi mercy 

is in heuen in hy3! 

bi truthe on erthe goth to be skye, 

to saue synnerys bat wepe hertly. 
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pi ryjtfulnes 

as goddys hylles [it is], 

)>e domys of pi goodnes 

ben wel depe, wi/tft-oute les! 

pou lord, both man & beste 
sauyst, and bryngyst to reste. 
Euyr I>i mercy meste 
to man is multiplied! 

pe ehylderyn of mannys gettyng 

vnder pi weengys, god, wrying, 

In hope schul be gyed! 

of mawnys getyng pis deed man is; 

powj he dede in erthe amys, 

vnder wengys of mercy wryed he is, 

& curyd wyth goddys grace! 

In J) is synfull wy3t 

haue 3e no ry3t 

perfore hens sly3t 

ffeendys 3« pace! 

The version of the story in the Magdalen College 

Oxford ms. 60, f. 236," runs as follows : 

Fertw quoi erat quidam diues qui propter multitudinem pec- 
eatoium cecidit in extremis pro quo orauit heremita per multos 
annos ad deum vt sibi ostenderet obitum suum vnde accessit ad eum 
videns ips«m totaliter desperatum dulciter loquebatwr ad eum dicens. 
Sed bone consolaciowes et fiducie et spera in deo et miserebitwr tui 
quia scribitiw derelinquet impius viam suam e* vir iniquws cogita- 
tiones suas et reuertajtwr ad dominum et miserebitwr eius. Inflrmus 
medio tempore loquelam amisit et semel ad celum oco«los leuauit. 
Videns hoc heremita precepit vt contrictonem haberet et qwam g[ra]- 
tanter deus p«cca*ores recipit cogitaret in signu»t hums rogauit quod. 
iterum in celu»t occwlos leuaret e* iterum humiliter leuavit in 
signu»i vere contricionis et sic reddidit sptriitwn vnde tunc temporis 
non fuerunt ita instructi in lege domtni sicut nunc sunt credebant 
eum esse dampnatum quia non fuit explete confessus. et statim por- 
tabant corpus ad capellam heremite relinquentes viduas et pauperes 
vnde circa mediam noctem intrauerunt quatuor demones diuidentes 
corpus in quatuor partes; primus accepit partem suam super hu- 
merum suum dicens: dixit iniustus [vt delinquat] in semetipso non 
est timor dei ante oculos eius. Anglice. pis synful man yn dede 
and thou3t His lord god he dredde nojt. Securwius. Accipiens 
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partem suam dixit: Quoniam dolose egit in conspectu eius vt in- 
ueniatw iniquitaa eius ad odium. Before god that hym dere hath 
bou3t falshede and Wikkednesse euere he hath wrou3t. Tercius 
accipiens partem suam dixit: Verba oris eius iniquitas & dolus. 
Nbluit intelligere vt bene ageret. He was fals yn Worde. and dede. 
peynes of helle shall be his mede. Quartus accipiens partem suam 
dixit. Non iniquitatem meditatus est in cubiK smo; astitit omni viae 
non bomae, malitiam autem non odiuit. He pou3t yn synne both day 
and nyjt. therfore he shall be yn helle and that ys ri3t et evanu- 
erunt Mulieres putabant animam in inferno quia corpus tantum 
dolorem ha&uit vnde non multum post intrauerunt quatuor boni 
angeli quorum primus primam partem super feretrwm posuit dicens 
domine in celo miserieordia, tua. et Veritas tua usq«e ad nubes. 
lord yn heuen ys thi mercy mannes sowle to saue with truthe pou art 
redy. Sec«»dus angelus partem suam dedit dicens. Iusticia tua 
siout montes dei miserieordia, tua abbissus multa. In the hye hull of 
heuen ys ri3tfulnesse. thy dome ys mercy thorw sothfastnesse. Ter- 
cius deposuit partem suam dicens. homines et iumenta saluabis 
domine &c. Man and best thou shalt saue. And synfulman thy 
mercy shall haue. Quartus posuit partem suam dicens. Filij homi- 
num in tegimine alarum tuarwm sperabunt &c. Eche man that trust 
yn the. With his trust saued shall be. Tunc accedente Christo 
ihesu corpus integrum fecit et benedixit illud et surrexit et confessug 
est de tota vita sua etc. 

The Corpus Christi College Cambridge ms. 392, f. 260 a 
reads : 



Primus Demon Sayde pys vntrewe man hymself 
for to schende 
My god schal y noth dred now at 
my last ende 
Secundtt* Demon Wei falsly he wrowthe. be hys 
godus sy3th 
Hys falsed ys founde. to hate now 
he ys dy3th 
Tertiws Demon Euery word of hys mowth was 
falsed & vntrewthe 
He wold noth vndyrstande & on 
hymself haue rewthe 
Quartus Demon On wykkydnesse he powthe yn bed 
& euery place 
All synne he loued but nothyng 
goddys grace 



versus dixit 
iniustus, etc. 



quoniam do- 
lose, etc. 



verba oris 
ems, etc. 



qui iniqiittate 
mediCtator], 

etc. 
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Primus Angelas lord god by mercy ys in heuene d o m i n e in 

aboue celo miseri- 

And yt ys y-spred yn erthe for cordis,, etc. 
synful manys loue 

Secundus Angelas Endles god py ry3thwusnesse ys iudicia t u a 

heyer ban eny hyll sicirtmontes, 

And yt ys sprat in erthe bt maw etc. 
schuld neuer spyll 

Tertius Angelus Euery mart yn J>ys wardle lord homines e t 

god bu schalt saue iumenta, etc. 
Yt hys not by wyl bt man schuld 
spyll bt wyl by mercy craue 

Quartus Angelus Euery man bt ys horn ynto bys filij autem 

wordles wo honainum, 

Schal truste yn by mercy wyngys etc. 
for now & euer mo, etc. 

The Advocates ms. 18.4.4., f. 108 a -108 b 13 reads: 

Narrat Cesaritfs q«od qttidam vsurarws ad mortem infirm«s fecit 
ad se vocare quendam abbaiem et confesses est ei^ tale condidit 
testamentum^ domino si vultis respondere pro anima mea/ omnia que 
hafteo vobis trado vt sicut vobis videbitwr pro anima mea faciatis^ 
que annuens^ omnia bona illique fecit ad ahbathiam portare et ipsum 
infirmum qui statim vt ingressus est abibathiam expirauitr' Abbas 
autem omnia oblata restituens fecit cleram de residuor' cum autem 
fro/res circa corpus eius psallerentf ecce quattuor spiriftis nigri ex 
parte sinistra feretri steterunt. quibws visis omnes fraires fugerunt 
pro timore excepto uno bono et sancto et ecce quattuor angeli boni 
vestiti albis steterunt in parte dextrar' vn«s demon incepit psallere 
& dixit!" Dixit iniustus vt delinquat in semetipso non est itimor dei 
ante oculos eius^ pis fals mannes thoght was all in synner' for drede 
of god ne walde he Wynnes Secureo'us demon dixitr' qui dolose egit, 
etcr 1 pat is, falsly he wroght in ilke a dede^ J)e wrathe of god he 
wan to mede || teriius demon:' verba oris ei«s iniquitas. & dolus, 
etc^ hys wordes wore in gyle ilk a dele^ he walde noght thenke 
to do wele || quartus demons Iniquitatem meditatus est in cubili, 
etc^ J>at is falnes & tresoun was all hys thoghtr' felnesse & malice 
ne hated he no3t 1 1 Tunc omnes demones dixeruntr' Thurgh rightwys 
dome he losed be blyss 1 for he is gylty of al bis 1 1 Tunc om«es boni 
angeli dixerunt^ Wreched wyghtes 3e wyl noght loke^ what god is 



" Miss C. R. Borland kindly procured for me a rotograph of these 
folios. 
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wreten in J>is boke 1 1 vmus angeltts dixttf domine in celo miseri- 
cordia, tua, etcr' J>at is? Jri mercy lord drawes man to heuen^ l>i 
sothfastnesse can we noght neuen 1 1 secundus angel«s dixit? Iusticia 
tua sicut montes, etc? J>at is | }>i rightwysnesse is ferly hughes' J)i 
domes are preuy & ful sleghe.|| tertius angel«s? homines ac iu- 
menta saluabis domine, etc? bat is lord man & beste yow heles fro 
sores' so shewes bowe J>i mercy more & more 1 1 quartus angelws filij 
homimi sub tegmine alariwi tuaritm sperabunt, etc? J>at is J>e man 
atte laste fleghtes vndur bi wenge? there euer more for to lenge || 
Tunc onmes boni angeli dixerunt? Oures he is 3if he come late:" 
We shal hym lede to heuen 3ate || Bt omnes demones fugerunt vt 
a proposito frustrati, etc. 
Collaciones Holcote. 

After a comparison of the Advocates ms. with the story 
in the Dialogus Miraculorum it becomes clear that this ms. 
is merely an epitome of the version found in Csesarius, 
preserving, however, verses 2-8 of the thirty-fifth Psalm 
intact and inserting as translations of these verses eleven 
English riming couplets. The Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge ms. is a fragment, consisting only of eight 
riming couplets, a vernacular translation of verses 2-8 of 
the same Psalm. That these verses were not an inde- 
pendent translation of the thirty-fifth Psalm but that they 
were undeniably written in connection with the tale of the 
penitent usurer is conclusively proved, since verses 2-8 
alone are Englished, and in the left hand margin opposite 
each of the couplets are written the words, " Primus 
Demon, Secundus Demon," etc. 

The Magdalen College version, though similar in bare 
structure to the story of the penitent usurer in the 
Dialogus Miraculorum, displays, nevertheless, several strik- 
ing divergences. Eor the sake of clearness it seems advis- 
able to print the differences between the Magdalen College 
version and the text of the Csesarius story in parallel 
columns. 
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Caesarius 

1. A usurer falls ill. 

2. He calls an abbot of the Black 
Order. 

3. The abbot agrees to stand 
sponsor for his soul. 

4. The body of the usurer, who 
expired upon reaching the 
monastery, is placed in the 
oratory. 

5. Brothers watch beside the 
bier. 

6. Four demons enter. 



8. 



Four angels enter. The de- 
mons repeat verses 2-5 of the 
thirty-fifth Psalm; the angels 
reply with the three following 
verses (6-8). 

The demons are silenced and 
confused; the angels take the 
body to heaven. 



Magd. Coll. Oxf. ms. 60 

A rich man is on the point of 

death. 
He summons a hermit. 

The sick man dies before he fin- 
ishes his confession. 

The body is taken to the hermit's 
chapel. 



Widows and paupers watch be- 
side the bier. 

Four demons enter and, after 
quartering the body, each 
takes a part. They repeat 
the verses of the thirty-fifth 
Psalm, and then vanish. 

Four angels enter, take up the 
quarters and place them upon 
the bier, repeating, at the 
same time, their respective 
verses. 

Christ makes the body whole, 
blesses it; the man arises and 
makes full confession. 



It is evident from this comparison that the three most 
prominent variations are (1) the separate entrances and 
exits of the demons which entirely preclude a debate, (2) 
the quartering of the body, and (3) the resuscitation of 
the dead man. The first dissimilarity seems to be expli- 
cable on the ground of confusion in the writer's mind. 
He had apparently heard or read the tale and remembered 
the sick man, his sudden death, and the appearance of 
angels and demons reciting verses from the thirty-fifth 
Psalm ; but he seems to have forgotten that the angels and 
the demons quote their verses in the regular form of a body- 
and-soul debate. The reason probably lay in his lack of 
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sufficient dramatic ability to understand the value, in this 
case, of a single scene as opposed to two repetitive scenes. 
The profanation of the body, on the other hand, may have 
been a conscious embellishment on the writer's part, sug- 
gested to him by stories in which demons desecrate the body 
of the sinner upon death. 14 His choice of the specific form 
of desecration, quartering, may have been due to the 
common practice of his own day rather than to any par- 
ticular instance of quartering which he may have observed 
in stories dealing with the debate between the body and the 
soul. The resuscitation of the dead man is another definite 
addition to the miracle related by Caesarius, though the 
restoration to life of the sinner was a very common theme, 
especially in miracles of the B. V. M. There are, for 
example, the revivification of the drowned sacristan, 15 and 
also those of the sinful monk of Cologne, 16 of the woman 
in the diocese of Langres, 17 of the child who returned to 
life, 18 etc. These tales, however, could only have exerted 
an indirect influence upon the Magdalen College version, 
since there is no evidence of direct borrowing. The author 
would naturally be familiar with the theme of revivifica- 
tion and, therefore, used it in retelling the story of the 

14 Louise Dudley, Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and 
Soul, Baltimore, 1911, ch. n, pp. 18-31. 

16 Aloys 'Meister, Die Fragmente der Libri VIII Miraoulorum des 
Ccesarius von Heisterbaoh, in, 16, pp. 145-146 in the Romische Quar- 
talschrift fur christliche Alterthumskunde und filr Kvrchengeschichte, 
Dreizehntes Supplementheft, Rom 1901. 

"Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints 
as Englished by Wm. Caxton, London, 1900, vol. iv, pp. 247-248. 
This is apparently an analogue of the tale of the drowned sacristan. 

" H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances m the Department of 
MSS. in the British Museum, London, 1893, vol. n, p. 633. The story 
of the revivification of the woman in the diocese of Langres occurs 
in the Speculum Historiale, vn, 117. 

18 Bibliotheque Nationale Latin MS. 5268, 49, in, 8. 
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penitent usurer. There is also another tale, the Boy 
Devoted to the Devil™ which might have suggested, besides 
the resuscitation of the repentant sinner, two more of the 
divergent elements of the Magdalen College version. In 
this story the Boy, in his anxiety to be released from the 
power of the Devil, seeks out a very holy hermit who 
decides that " hit is nedfull to the to aske helpe of the 
blissid maid and moder Marye." 20 Although the hermit 
placed the Boy between himself and the altar upon the day 
appointed for his seizure by the Devil, the child was taken 
to hell. He was, nevertheless, delivered from torment by 
the prayer of the " blissid maydene " and returned whole 
to life. This miracle was widely popular and therefore 
probably well-known to the author of the Magdalen College 
ms., but it is difficult to determine whether it exercised 
any direct influence; for hermits, hermits' chapels, and 
revivification abound in the vision literature of the time. 
They form part of the stock material of stories found in 
commonplace books from which preachers drew freely for 
illustration. 

The two remaining fifteenth-century versions, the one 
in the Alphabet of Tales and the other in Jacob's Well, 
unlike the three already considered, translate the whole 
tale into the vernacular. The story found in the Alphabet 
of Tales is a condensed form of that found in the Dialogus 
Miraculorum. It differs from the other fifteenth-century 
versions in omitting altogether the ninth and tenth verses 
of the thirty-fifth Psalm, spoken in unison by the angels, 
and in introducing the other verses unaccompanied by a 
translation into English. 

A freer and fuller translation than that of the story in 

"Ward, I. c, ii, p. 632. 

K Anglia, in, p. 323. The text is here printed from Lambeth MS, 
432. 
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the Alphabet of Tales is discovered in the version in 
Jacob's Well, which not only retains the dialogue be- 
tween the angels and the demons but also includes that 
between the usurer and the abbot. It varies from the 
Advocates, Magdalen, and Corpus Christi College Cam- 
bridge mss. in the English rendition of the song of David ; 
for, instead of the single couplet used in these versions, the 
author of Jacob's Well has turned each verse of the Psalm 
into double couplets, except in the case of the third fiend, 
who recites only one couplet, and of the fourth angel, who 
has eleven lines. It would be difficult to determine at what 
particular stanzaic form the author was aiming in these 

eleven lines, for the rhyme scheme runs aabcccdeeed, 
and the verses are of varying lengths and metrically un- 
even. In this version, as in all those with English rendi- 
tions, the vernacular couplets are separate and independent 
translations of the Latin lines into the respective dialect, 
Midland or Northern or Southern, 21 but little can be said 
either for the beauty or for the fluency of any of these 
vernacular renderings. 

Furthermore, all the five versions differ from the original 
story recounted by Caesarius in omitting the abbot's visit 
to the bishop. This may be explained on the ground that 
the fifteenth-century texts depend upon an intermediate 
shortened version of the Caesarius tale, thus : 

X (Caesarius) 

Y (Shortened version) 

Ad. Magd. C.C.C.C. A.ofT. J. W. 



M The couplets in the Ad. MS. and the translation in the Alphabet 
of Tales are written in the Northern dialect, while the couplets in 
the Magd. and C. C. C. C. mss. and the translation in Jacob's Well 
are preserved in the Midland dialect. 
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Very little is known definitely about either the date or 
the authorship of these mss. Since the Advocates us. is 
entitled CoOaciones Holcote, one might presume that the 
Collaciones was the work of Robert Holkot, but this ascrip- 
tion of authorship cannot be accepted as final, because 
neither Leland 22 nor Tanner 23 includes the Collaciones 
in their lists of Holkot's writings. Furthermore, even on 
the supposition that Holkot was the author of this collec- 
tion, it would still be doubtful whether he had composed 
the English couplets, for the verses are written in the 
Northern dialect, while Holkot presumably spoke and 
wrote, when writing in the vernacular, the Southern 
dialect. 24 But this argument from the dialect is incon- 
clusive, since a later scribe, writing in the Northern dialect, 
would have had no difficulty in transposing the Southern 
forms. If Holkot was the author of the Collaciones, the 
story of the penitent usurer could not have been written 

a Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britwnmois, auctore Joanne Lelando, 
Oxonii, 1709, cap. cdxi, p. 370. 

" Bibliotheca Britannica-Hibernica, auctore Thoma Tannero, Lon- 
dini, 1748. 

** Tanner, ibid., p. 407, writes : " Holcothus [Robertus] sive Halde- 
cotus Dominicanus, Avoniae borealisd alumnuse, nunquam aut labori, 
aut oleo pepercit, quo literas tandem, quarum amore totug confla- 
grabat, assequeretur.f 

d. Seu Northaoiptonae addit MS. Trin. 

e. Apud Holcot in agro Northamptoniensi natus. Fuller, Oh. 
Hist. in. 95. Familia hujus cognom. apud Buckland (agr. 
Berch.) floruit; sed ex margine libri A. Wood. Ms. Pits, et 
nota MS. praelixa fuit distincta. Vide Ashmol. MS. 850. 

'. In coenobio sui ordinis Oxon. eduoatus, et ibi tandem SS. 
theologiae doctor, et ejusdem facultatis publicus professor. 
Bale. Pits. Cave. MOCCXXXI— II. II kal. Apr. fr. Rob. 
Holcote ordinis Minor, admissus erat ad audiendas confes- 
siones. Memoramd. Henr. Burghers episcopi Lincoln." 

1 
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later than 1349, since this was the date of Holkot's death. 25 

Although the exact date of the composition of the story 
in the Magd. Coll. ms. cannot be stated with certainty, it 
is clear that the exemplum was circulating in the fifteenth 
century in a commonplace book, containing miscellaneous 
material, a collection of Dominican sermons and stories 
with moral explanations from the Gesta Bomartorum, 
Legenda Aurea, Vitae Patrwm, Bede, St. Gregory, etc. 26 

Scarcely more is known concerning the date and author- 
ship of the C. C. C. C. fragment. Like the version in the 
Magd. Coll. ms. these couplets are found in a ms. which 
James ascribes to the fifteenth century. 27 Regarding the 
section in which these verses occur he adds, " A collection 
of Sermons, etc. in various hands, closely written. The 
writer seems to have been a Cambridge man." 28 

As in the case of the previous mss., the authorship of 
Jacob's Well is unknown and also the exact date of com- 
position, although it very probably falls, as Brandeis is 
disposed to think, somewhere within the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century. 29 

The Alphabet of Tales is a fifteenth-century translation 
of the Alphabetum Narrationum, which was once ascribed 
to fitienne do Besangon, but is now generally conceded to 

"Ibid., p. 408, " Obiit, autore Trittemio, ex peste; s sepultus est 
Avonae mediterraneae. 

8. Peste extinctus est, in lectione septimi capitis in Ecclesiasti- 
cum Anno MCCCXLIX. Bal. v. 84. Pits. p. 463. seq. Whar- 
ton. Append.. .Cave Hist. lit. p. 35." 

" H. O. Coxe, Cat. Cod. MSS. qui in Colleg. Aulisque Oxon., Pars n, 
pp. 36-37 of Catalogus Codicum MSS. Collegii B. Marine Magda- 
lenae, Oxonii 1852. 

"M. E. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College Cambridge, vol. n, p. 248, Cambridge, 1912. 

"Ibid., p. 250. 

"Early English Text Society, Original Series, vol. 115, p. xiii. 
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have been the work of Arnold of Liege. Herbert comes to 
the conclusion that the Alphabetum Narraticmum was 
written in 1308. 30 From this date the inference can be 
drawn that very early in the fourteenth century the story 
of the penitent usurer had already attracted the attention 
of collectors of exempla on account of its vividness and its 
dramatic climax. 

It is not my purpose to maintain that there exists an 
actual source relationship between the exemplum of the 
penitent usurer and the conflict-between-the-vices-and- 
virtues type of morality, but to point out the existence of a 
strong probability, amounting almost to a certainty, that 
this exemplum influenced this particular type of morality. 
Such a conclusion is suggested by circumstantial evidence : 
first by the dramatic possibilities of the exemplum itself, 
secondly by the obvious analogy between the two themes, 
and thirdly by the extensive popularity of the story. The 
possibilities for stage representation in the debate between 
the angels and the demons are apparent to the most casual 
reader. Their speeches are cast into regular dialogue 
form, thus, Primus Demon : — 

Secundus Demon : — etc., 
so that the debate was practically ready to be staged. It 
seems probable, therefore, that at the inception of the 
morality play this story suggested the motif of the conflict- 
between-the-vices-and-virtues, owing to the analogy between 
this theme and the struggle between the demons and the 
angels. Moreover, the widespread popularity of the tale 
would increase its opportunity of influencing the morali- 
ties, for the numerous versions 31 of Caesarius von Heister- 

M The Library, January, 1905, pp. 94 ff. 

31 Meister, 1. c, ip. xix, writes, " Es genUgt darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass Strange seine Ausgabe auf nur vie* (sechs) Handschriften des 
Dialogus 'basiert hatte, w'ahrend mir bis jetzt ttber 50 mehr oder 
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bach's Dialogus Miraculorum served to disseminate it and, 
when extracts from the Dialogus Miraculorum were directly 
embodied in mss. containing miscellaneous material, this 
particular narrative was often chosen. 32 It is clear, there- 
fore, that the story found favor with sermon- and story- 
collectors quite on its own merits. In addition, its use by 
preachers 33 would be no small factor in making it popular, 
because they were beginning to realize that sermons inter- 
spersed with exempla produced more effect upon their con- 
gregations than purely theological discourses. This exem- 
plum would undoubtedly be long remembered after the 
excellent moral injunctions of such a sermon as the De 
Cupiditate had been entirely forgotten. Furthermore, the 
frequency with which one discovers scrolls 34 of demons 

minder vollstandi^e bekannt geworden sind. Diese grosse Anzahl 
heute noch vorhandener Handschriften des Dialogus lasst die Ver- 
mutung zu, dass uns noch verhilltnismassig viel mehr verloren ge- 
gangen ist." 

"Herbert, A Catalogue of Romances in the Dept. of MS8. m the 
British Museum, vol. in, p. 352, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18346, § 23 and 
p. 620, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18364, § 184. 

M Herbert in the Library, 1905, pp. 94-95 writes, " About the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century preachers 1 began to see the import- 
ance of making their sermons appeal more directly and forcibly to 
their hearers; and the practice of using exempla to illustrate argu- 
ments, or to fix the attention of a drowsy audience, began to become 
general. This tendency received a mighty impetus from the founda- 
tion of St. Dominic's order of Friars Preachers, but was not con- 
fined to them — among the foremost preachers of the new school were 
the canon Jacques de Vitry and the parish priest Odo of Cheriton, 
and the Friars Minor of St. Francis did not lag far behind their 
rivals. Popular preaching was, however, the special study of the 
Dominicans, and most of the books designed for the assistance of 
preachers emanated from them." 

"The Dunois Horae (H. Y. Thompson, Fifty M88. I, p. 56, no. 65), 
" A picture of the scene with scrolls upon which are inscribed the 
words spoken by the dying man, and the demons and the angels." 
James in A Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of St. 
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and angels at the bedside of the dying man testifies not 
only to the great popularity but also to the interest aroused 
by this theme. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that Csesarius von 
Heisterbach's Be Contentione sanctorum angelorum cum 
daemonibus pro anima cuiusdam usurarii contriti is the 
ultimate source of the versions of the tale of the penitent 
usurer, found in Advocates ms. 18.4.4., C. 0. 0. C. ms. 
392, Magd. Coll. Ox. ms. 60, in the Alphabet of Tales, and 
in Jacob's Well. The Dialogus Miraculorum was widely 
disseminated and the exemplum is frequently found in 
excerpted collections of the Miracles and was often depicted 
upon scrolls. It was also included in the Alphabetum 
Narrationum and in other collections of exempla, and there 
are very probably extant many other versions of the tale 
not included here, since this paper in no way professes to 
be an exhaustive study of the story of the penitent usurer. 
It seems probable that a theme so attractive to the mediaeval 
mind, so widely known, and so intrinsically dramatic 

John's College, Cambridge, 1913, p. 313, MS. 264, § 10, f. 120, writes: 
" Office of the Dead. In C. foreground a young man in scarlet tunic 
lined with fur, and blue hose, etc., his hair (or head dress) spreading 
very wide, in the form of gold leaves. He looks to L., where Death, 
a skeleton-corpse in a. shroud holding two darts, is smiting him on 
the breast with one of them. On R. lies his nude corpse in a coffin. 
Above, his soul, nude, in the air. Two angels in silver take it "by the 
arms: one is armed with a long cross-spear. Two black devils seize 
the legs of the soul. The ground and trees are yellow-green. The 
figures of Death, the youth, the corpse, the angels, demons and soul 
have all blank scrolls." Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37049, § 8, " Drawing 
of a death-bed with dialogue (on scrolls) between the Soul, Death, 
the Devil, an Angel, St. Mary, Christ and God the Father ; e. g. Soul, 

O hope in nede £ou helpe me. 
Gods moder I pray to J>e. f. 19. 

Cotton MS. Faust. B. vi., § 22. Cf. also Stowe MS. 39, f. 32". 
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exercised an influence upon the mediaeval drama and 
especially upon the conflict-between-the-vices-and-virtues 
type of morality. The good and bad angels who occur in 
the morality plays and the contention of vices and virtues 
for the soul of Humanum Genus were in all likelihood based 
upon exemplary tales of good and bad angels contending 
for the soul of sinful but, in the end, penitent mankind. 

Mart E. Barnicle. 



